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as well as in constructions of the Mycenaean period at
Troy.1 It was the natural type for a people who were
provided with an abundant supply of stratified rock. One
consequence of the "use of such rock and of the tetragonal
unit was masonry in horizontal courses (&J/MM). When
the blocks were uniformly of the same height, the succes-
sive courses were superposed with great regularity. This
kind of masonry was called the equal-course.d (\t0os
IcrdBofjLo^ (Fig. 13). Equal-coursed masonry is usually
thought of as implying not only blocks of uniform height,
but also of uniform breadth, and set so as to break joints.
But other varieties of this type of masonry were em-
ployed by the Greeks. Sometimes the blocks were of
uniform height, but not of uniform length, or the joints were
some vertical and some inclined, as in the case of the walls
of Messene or in the exterior wall of the theatre at Delos.

Even polygonal masonry might be constructed of blocks
of equal height, as, in fact, seems to have been the case
with some tombs at Sardes 2 and elsewhere.

A further variety, known as pseudisodomum (\t0ov
-xfrevSfco-oSo^o?), is usually described as composed of blocks
set in regular courses of at least two different heights.
Thus, the walls at Isionda in Pamphylia s and the Agrippa
Monument at Athens (Fig. 14) are composed with great
regularity of courses, alternately high and low. The
western and eastern wall of the Great Altar at iPergamon
exhibit respectively two and three high courses set be-
tween the low ones.4 Four high courses between two
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